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THE EXPOSITIOIf OF 1900. 

Bf B. D. WOODWAEDj ASSISTANT COMMISSIONEE-GENEEAL OF THB 
UNITED STATES TO THE PAEIS EXPOSITION OE 1900. 



On the thirteenth day of July, 1893, a decree was issued by the 
President of the French Eepublie providing for a Universal In- 
ternational Exhibition to be held in Paris in 1900. One of the 
clauses of this official proclamation referred briefly to the peri- 
odical recurrence of expositions in Prance every eleven years since 
1867, and in this spirit attention was called to the year 1900 as 
bringing to a close an era of scientific and economic achievements 
of the greatest magnitude. This same date, furthermore, was to 
inaugurate an age of possibilities foreshadowed alike by scientists 
and philosophers, who even in their wildest flights of imagination 
could not be expected to conceive and compass about the results 
of future times. 

The nations of the world have accepted France's invitation to 
participate in the great event, and they have undertaken to play 
an important part in this universal competition. Foreign Powers 
have pledged gigantic sums of money to the success of the cause, 
and while up to the present time over two hundred million dol- 
lars have been expended on preliminary work, three-fourths of 
that amount have been contributed by France alone. 'No measure 
can be assigned to the results of this investment, nor may we 
begin to gauge the benefits which may result from it to social, 
political and economic studies on the one hand, or to industrial, 
agricultural and commercial pursuits on the other. I may, there- 
fore, be allowed to leave the realm of theories and fancy and to 
turn to the consideration of things tangible and present. 

The time is most appropriate, indeed, for a rapid survey of the 
Exposition fields at the Champ de Mars, the Esplanade des In- 
valides, and the Park of Vincennes. As I write these lines, the 
Lenten season alone stands between us and the date set for the 
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public inauguration, April 15. In the eyes of all the large and 
small concessionnaires of cafes, restaurants, kiosks, booths and 
the like, the Easter-tide will mark the beginning of an era of un- 
precedented plenty and prosperity, and they are too eager to reap 
the harvest which they have been led to anticipate to allow of a 
day's curtailment of the period during which they have con- 
tracted to do business. This consideration alone is supposed to 
confirm the promise that the gates of the Exposition will be thrown 
open to the public at the appointed time. But a stronger pledge 
is to be found in the words of the French Commissioner-General, 
who, on all occasions, both public and private, has stanchly as- 
serted that the date set would be strictly adhered to, and it will be 
a matter of pride and record on the part of Commissioners, both 
French and foreign, to be found ready at the official opening. 

The Exposition of 1900 will difEer from that of 1889 not only 
in the universal classification of exhibits according to their nature 
instead of their nationality, but also in the greater extent of the 
grounds, the original manner in which they have been laid out on 
scientific principles and along artistic lines, and in the innovations 
which experience has sanctioned and daring conception has in- 
troduced into the technique of expositions. From the domain of 
Pure Art on the Champs Elys6es one is led, on the Esplanade des 
Invalides, to the home of Art applied to Industries ; thence to the 
Champ de Mars, where the raw products of the earth are viewed 
side by side with achievements wrought by human intelligence 
and ingenuity ; and, finally, to the Trocadero, where, amid exotic 
surroundings, the remote races of the earth strive to enter into 
competition with the elements of advanced civilization. 

With this general idea in mind, we will return to the historic 
Place de la Concorde, and approach the Exposition through the 
portals of its monumental entrance. The Cours la Keine is bor- 
dered with beds of flowers from all climes and in richest profusion. 
As we advance, we leave to the right the two Palaces of Pine Arts, 
built of massive stone and destined, as legacies of the Exposition, 
to be permanent additions to the attractions of the City of Paris. 
Their style is reminiscent of the Palace of the Louvre, and is in- 
tended to continue one and the same vein of architecture along 
that most magnificent of vistas which extends from the Tuileries 
to the Arc de Triomphe. The smaller of these palaces will be 
deroted to a permanent retrospective exhibit of French Art; the 
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larger building will contain the International Exhibit of Fine 
Arts, and, after Exposition days, it will serve for the annual 
Salon, the Horse Show, the Dog Show, the Flower Show, and 
similar functions. Before crossing the new Alexander Bridge, we 
glance down the banks of the Seine upon the Pavilion of the City 
of Paris, reproducing the City Hall on a reduced scale, the two 
extensive hot-houses for the Horticultural Exhibit, and the Palace 
of Social Economy, with its generous accommodations for all the 
International Congresses to be held in conjunction with the Ex- 
position. One hundred and twenty Congresses have been ad- 
mitted by the French Exposition Administration. The number of 
attending delegates and members, and the requirements of each 
individual Congress, will be determining factors in assigning in 
each case a suitable meeting-place. In medicine, for instance, 
where the membership reaches 8,000, it will be necessary for the 
Congress to convene in the large Salle des Fetes of the Trocadero 
Palace. 

The new bridge is one hundred and twenty-five feet wide and 
is the broadest in Paris. As we cross it, we behold in the distance 
the gilded dome of the Invalides, sheltering the resting-place of 
the great Napoleon. On either side of the Esplanade, and in 
rather close proximity to each other, are the long lines of build- 
ings set aside for the Decoration and Furniture of Public Build- 
ings and Dwellings, and Diversified Industries. Their architecture 
is so varied as to become kaleidoscopic : all styles and decorations 
prevail, including gilt domes and bell towers, applied staff mould- 
ings, mosaic settings, colored cartouches, and Oriental structural 
fancies and vagaries. On the Esplanade under the trees is an 
Annex Building of the United States intended as a Publishers' 
Building ; our advanced methods of journalism lead to the expecta- 
tion of a most interesting exhibit here. A Moorish character was 
forced upon the building from the fact that the trees could not 
be removed, but had to be encased in staff and masonry; the 
general efliect is strikingly pleasing and decidedly unique. To 
wind our way toward the Champ de Mars, we follow the left bank 
of the Seine through the Street of ISTations. The centre of attrac- 
tion in the Exposition will, in the minds of many, be found at 
this point. In two unbroken lines, extending from the Pont des 
Invalides to the Pont de I'Alma, the great nations of the earth 
have erected their National Pavilions, and while a reminiscence 
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of home will cheer the heart of every traveller as he views the 
building erected by his own country, the contrast in the varied 
forms of architecture lends to the entire series an air of attractive- 
ness and originality calculated to arouse universal interest and ad- 
miration. The United States will have a National Pavilion, along 
with the other great nations of the world, on the banks of the 
Seine. The American citizen may come to Paris and view with 
legitimate pride the graceful structure rising with dome-like effect 
almost two hundred feet above the river. 

He will be there in his own home, for the French authorities 
have turned over to the United States, as a conquest of peaceful 
times, to be held throughout the duration of the Exposition, the 
very land on which the United States National Building wiU be 
erected. Since the day on which we were given possession, the 
site has been marked by four banners with the Stars and Stripes 
floating to the wind. The work upon this building has proceeded 
so far that within a few weeks the national eagle, with out- 
stretched wings, will crown the topmost part of the structure. In- 
doors, the American will be at home with his friends, his news- 
papers, his guides, his facilities for stenography and typewriting, 
his post-office and his telegraph station, his money exchange, his 
bureau of public comfort and even his ice-water. He may consult 
his "ticker," where from four to six each afternoon he can receive 
direct from the New York and Chicago Stock Markets the latest 
quotations of the busy forenoon hours at home. And he will also 
find there the headquarters to be established by the American 
Chamber of Commerce for the intelligent dissemination of trust- 
worthy and impartial commercial information. 

We pass now rapidly by the Press Pavilion, the Palace for the 
Army and Navy exhibit, and the Palace of Merchant Marine. 
While on the subject of this building, it may be mentioned that a 
prize of 100,000 francs has been instituted on the private initiative 
of the heirs of Mr. Anthony PoUok, who went down with the ill- 
fated "Bourgogne." This prize is to be awarded under the 
auspices of the United States Commission to the best device for 
live-saving at sea. The idea has the sanction of the Exposition 
authorities. The French Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Minister of Marine have given it their moral support, and there- 
fore the United States Secretary of State has properly invited all 
maritime nations to this humane competition on French soil. The 
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great nations of the earth have decided to take part, and France, 
Eussia and Germany have relinquished generously their respective 
allotments in the main long gallery of the Merchant Marine An- 
nex Building, bordering the Seine, in order that the entire space 
may be devoted to an international display of devices and inven- 
tions which may be productive of the highest and truest results 
for the welfare and protection of mankind. 

Plentiful means of transportation about the grounds have been 
devised — chiefly between the Esplanade des Invalides and the 
Champ de Mars, where, on a stretch of a couple of miles, a cir- 
cular double elevated structure has been provided, accommodating 
an electric railroad and a double moving sidewalk, one-half of 
which travels about twice as fast as the other. 

The Champ de Mars will, doubtless, be the great gathering 
point for the large mass of visitors to the Exposition. The in- 
ventive genius of man holds here full sway and reigns supreme; 
its products are such as to fascinate the onlooker and rivet his 
attention. The Eiffel Tower stands out prominently as of yore ; it 
does not lose its prestige; its power of attraction remains un- 
diminished. 

An ingenious piece of American machinery is presented now 
to the public for the first time, in one of the sections of the United 
States exhibit at the Champ de Mars. It is in every sense of the 
word a moving stairway, where you select your step and ascend 
with it. If in a hurry you can run upstairs ; if you wish to come 
down your speed in descent must exceed that of the stairway's 
ascending motion. This contrivance bids fair to be one of the 
great attractions of the Exposition. 

The general style of the buildings on the Champ de Mars is 
more sober and severe than on the Esplanade des Invalides. 
Their whole effect is more pleasing and, inasmuch as a larger 
space is allowed between them for the circulation of the public, 
they do not convey at any time a cramped idea. 

We pass in review the Palace of Education and Liberal Arts, 
the Palace of Civil Engineering and Transportation, the Palace of 
Chemical Industries, the Palace of Textiles, and the Palace of 
Mining and Metallurgy. It is well worth while to single out for 
inspection the exquisite piece of work on the frieze of the Palace 
of Civil Engineering and Transportation. It represents in bas- 
relief the entire history of the development of the means of trans- 
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portation, beginning with the earliest days and proceeding through 
the ages down to the present time, from the ungainly team con- 
trivance, past the stage-coach and the palanquin, to the safety 
bicycle and the automobile. 

A brilliant display is expected in the new Palace of Machinery 
and Electricity. No pains are spared to take advantage of all 
electric means and devices to enhance its beauty and attractive- 
ness. Outside, an electric fountain is rapidly assuming majestic 
proportions. Huge sheets of water will flow over multi-colored 
electric lights, creating, especially at night, a vision of fairy 
splendor. This Palace of Machinery and Electricity spreads over 
the Champ de Mars from side to side, directly in front of the 
old Machinery Hall, which is now converted to the use of the 
exhibit in Agriculture and Food Products. In the centre of this 
old hall a building within a building is being erected to serve for 
festive purposes and gatherings. It has a seating capacity of four 
thousand, and work is being pushed onward continuously night 
and day to complete it for the opening date. 

To provide in sufficient measure for an adequate display of the 
agricultural resources of our country, it was found necessary to go 
outside of the main Agricultural Building, and claim space upon 
which to erect an Annex Pavilion of our own. A site was granted 
outside the main building, adjoining, on the upper floor, an allot- 
ment already made to the United States. A covered bridge was 
accordingly thrown over from the main structure to the Annex, 
thereby uniting the two spaces practically into one without ap- 
parent transition, and increasing our exhibit area by 15,000 
square feet. 

Similar conditions as to lack of space arose in other quarters 
as well, and each time additional grants of land were obtained 
from the French authorities on the Champ de Mars near the 
river, upon which to erect Annex Buildings in the group of 
Forestry, on the one hand, and in Merchant Marine on the other. 

Leaving the Champ de Mars we cross the Pont de Jena, which 
has been built out to a considerable width, and we enter the 
grounds of the Trocadero, devoted largely to Colonial Exhibits. 
The buildings are mostly odd, fanciful in appearance, exotic in 
character; a Moorish style predominates, but never to the ex- 
clusion of fantastic taste and absolute architectural freedom. As 
a matter of fact, attractiveness of construction is the pass-word 
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of the builders and the key-note to the impression gathered. 
[Nevertheless, important displays will be made by France along 
the lines of the classification of the colonial group. Kussia has 
erected here a national structure and other buildings. England 
and South Africa present their colonial resources side by side. 

As a special favor to the United States, the rules of the French 
classification were broken down, in order to let us devote our 
allotted space at the Trocadero to a joint exhibit of the products 
and resources of Cuba and Hawaii under the American flag. 

Despite the fact that the exhibit area within the city limits in 
1900 is considerably in excess over that of 1889, it has not 
proved adequate to meet the requirements of the occasion. Ac- 
cordingly, it was found necessary to provide for an Annex to the 
Exposition, and this has been done in the Park of Vincennes, out- 
side Paris. There, for instance, is relegated the entire, cumber- 
some exhibit of railroad rolling stock, as well of France as of 
foreign nations. The bicycle industries will have a home of their 
own. The automobiles will be housed in comfortable quarters in 
close proximity to a track where they may be tested and speeded. 
The United States will display here a wonderful exhibit of tool 
machinery — in fact, will have a vast workshop in operation, where 
engineers and contractors can become personally acquainted with 
this important branch of our modern industry. A second Annex 
Building in Forestry is also planned by us for Vincennes, which 
will cover 15,000 square feet of space and serve to illustrate in 
better measure our country's resources in this direction. 

There will be no want of side shows at the Exposition; sixty 
are already accepted and approved, and represent an invested 
capital of over twelve million dollars. Of scientific interest is the 
Optical Palace. A lens of wonderful dimensions is inserted in a 
huge, horizontal, stationary tube, and a brightly polished circular 
looking-glass moves in all directions in front of the same. The 
idea is to reflect the skies through the mirror into the telescope, 
and project the picture at the other end upon a screen, where a 
couple of thousand people may at one time scan the heavens as 
though they were but sixty-odd miles distant. 

Other concessions include a large celestial globe, a Swiss vil- 
lage, moving dioramas, a trip around the world, a Mareorama, 
Andalusia in Moorish days, the Subterranean Mining Exhibit, a 
Street of Old Paris in the fourteenth century, etc. 
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This coming Exposition will be the sixteenth held on French 
goil. The first dates back to 1798, with 110 exhibitors, and it 
lasted for three days on the Champ de Mars. The last was in 
1889, with 61,723 exhibitors, and an attendance of 32,650,000. 
The conservative forecast for 1900 is said to double these last 
named figures. 

The greater the Exposition the more potent its influence upon 
the future. World's Fairs are indeed peaceful competitions. As 
such, the results of the Paris Exposition of 1900 are awaited with 
interest and impatience. But, on the other hand, peace permeates 
the entire fabric of an Exposition, and throughout its formative 
period we acknowledge with the utmost satisfaction that the Paris 
Exposition, with millions of dollars staked upon its success, has 
appeared constantly amid dark and troubled scenes as a blessed 
peace factor in the recent history of France. 

B. D. Woodward. 



